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mothers for any reason desire to find 
their boys out of school hours, they 
think of the church first as the most 
likely place to find them. Dozens of 
such calls come every week. This is 
certainly a wholesome condition. 

During eight years the church has 
lost through deaths and removals to 
other communities 386 members, an 
average of almost 50 a year. This loss 
is enough to wreck the average church 
in a small town, especially in one over- 



churched. Yet this loss has more than 
been made good and the church today, 
with a membership of more than 500, is 
stronger numerically than ever before in 
its history. Congregational expenses in 
this time have increased from $3,300 to 
more than $7,000 annually. Benevo- 
lences have materially increased. And 
today the church has more money 
pledged for self-support than at any time 
in its history. Every department of the 
work is prospering. 
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As we view superficially the religious 
practices, institutions, and teachings of 
the race, we are impressed with the great 
variety which they present. Every 
people seems to have its own way of 
expressing its religious life. From such 
a survey we might receive the impres- 
sion that these different forms of ex- 
pression represent essentially different 
religions. But as we study the actual 
experiences which underlie these mani- 
festations, we are astonished at the 
essential likeness that persists in the 
religion of people the most widely sepa- 
rated in space and time. It is one of the 
evidences of the unity of the human race 
and of the identity in constitution of the 
human mind. 

It may be said that religion is the 
result of the action and reaction of the 
mind with its environment. It has 
therefore the same essential unity and 



the same range of variation that is pos- 
sessed by each of the other phases of 
human life. The unity and the variety 
are both sometimes obscured by the 
strongly social nature of religion. In 
order to become acquainted with the 
religion of a people, we study their reli- 
gious rites, institutions, and doctrinal 
statements. But these are the social 
manifestations of religion and have be- 
come conventionalized by long use in 
the community life. If we interpret 
these strictly as representing the religion 
of the individuals composing that social 
group, we shall have a false notion of the 
uniformity of religion. On the other 
hand, as we observe the division into 
sects that has arisen in all the higher 
religions, through the effort to translate 
religious experiences into intellectual 
formulas, we are in danger of getting a 
false notion as to differences existing in 
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the religious experiences themselves. 
Taking it within the limits of Chris- 
tianity, we should get an altogether 
wrong conception of the situation if we 
should suppose that the individuals of 
each communion were true to the type 
of religion that would be represented by 
a strict interpretation of the creedal 
statements and the ritual practices of the 
individual churches to which they be- 
longed. I dare say that in a Baptist 
church of three hundred members you 
would find as great variety of religious 
experience and as many types of religion 
as you would among a like number of 
people taken indiscriminately from all 
the churches, Protestant and Catholic, 
that may be represented in the same 
community. That is, religion is a legiti- 
mate functioning of human nature and 
thus it has all the limitations of human 
nature, but at the same time it possesses 
all the wealth of variety that is native to 
man. The conventions which are im- 
posed upon religion because of its social 
nature tend toward uniformity of ex- 
pression and of manifestation, but the 
individuality that is the possession of 
every human soul is effective in the inner 
life and does give a variety of religious 
experience. Now these varieties of re- 
ligion as experienced in individual lives 
fall into certain groups, conform more or 
less truly to certain types. Two of these 
types which are fairly well defined are 
the ethical and the mystical. 

My purposes in this paper are: 
briefly to describe these two types, in- 
dicating the direction in which each 
tends to develop; to point out what 
seems to me to be the peculiar danger of 
each, if it be developed too one-sidedly; 
and to indicate what needs to be em- 



phasized in order to preserve an effective 
and well-balanced life. 

There has been much discussion in the 
past as to how man came to the concep- 
tion of God, how he came to form the 
category of the ''divine." To this ques- 
tion there has been found no decisive 
answer. But in the discussion that has 
arisen over it, it has appeared quite evi- 
dent that man's recognition of the divine 
grew out of some impulse from within 
himself. Man sees only what interests 
him. Granting the presence of a divine 
life in man's environment, he would not 
have perceived it had there not been 
something in himself that caused him to 
be interested in it. In every human 
activity there is some gnawing need 
which drives man forward into action. 
This is true also of religion. Religious 
activity was and is the striving to satisfy 
a demand that arises within man himself. 
From thispoint of view Royce's statement 
that all religions aim at salvation is true. 

Briefly stated, we may say that reli- 
gion involves these elements. Man 
comes to a recognition of the undesirable- 
ness of his present condition. He may 
become greatly dissatisfied with it. He 
has obtained, in some way, a glimpse of 
what is for him the true goal of life, and 
he desires to attain it. Viewed from this 
angle, religion is not simply the conserva- 
tion of values but the creation of values 
that as yet do not exist for him, or, if they 
do, only in a very broken and incomplete 
form. But these values are such and the 
task of attaining them is such that man 
cannot reach his goal unaided. He ap- 
peals to God, to the superhuman Power 
upon whom he feels himself dependent 
and with whom he believes he can hold 
commerce. 
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Now, if this be an approximately true 
account of the situation out of which 
religion issues, we can readily see how 
there can be distinct types of it. What- 
ever in man's present condition he be- 
comes dissatisfied with will take differ- 
ent forms with different people; the goal 
of endeavor will, as a consequence, be 
differently conceived, and as a still 
further result the help asked of God will 
vary. 

Ethical Type of Religion 

The ethical type of religion ensues 
when the dissatisfaction presents itself 
as a problem of conduct. Man in his 
active life comes to perceive certain 
values in conduct. He comes to an 
appreciation of the good — not the ab- 
stract good of philosophy, but the good 
deed and the good-will that intends the 
deed. Ordinarily man lives his life in 
fragments, one bit at a time, and the 
thing immediately in hand occupies his 
whole attention. Different impulses op- 
erate at different times. His life is 
broken and fragmentary. Sometimes, 
however, it is given, perhaps to every 
man, to get a vision of life as a whole and 
to form an ideal of life as unified by some 
great purpose — a life dominated by the 
highest good — that is, good in all its 
parts. If a man once gets such a view, 
the contrast between his life as it is 
actually lived and this ideal is painful 
and he suffers all the torment of one 
under conviction of sin. He appeals to 
God, and what he desires of God is that 
he shall be so guided and so assisted that 
he can live well, that he can do right and 
attain his goal. He desires God as an 
authority on conduct and also as a 
helper of his own weak efforts. He 



wants his own energies directed, how- 
ever: these deeds are to be his deeds, 
even though they be done through the 
help derived from the grace of God. He 
accepts with satisfaction the clear-cut 
requirements of God as expressed by the 
Hebrew prophet, "He hath shown thee, 
O man, what is good; and what doth 
Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?" He sympathizes most 
deeply with James in his description of 
religion: "Pure religion and undefiled 
before our God and Father is this, to 
visit the fatherless and the widows in 
their affliction and to keep oneself un- 
spotted from the world." Thus the man 
whose religion is of the ethical type is 
essentially a man of action. He knows 
himself to be lost and to be in need of 
salvation. The consciousness of his lost 
condition arises from his dissatisfaction 
with what he is doing, with the way in 
which he is expending his energies, and 
from his inability to attain his ideal of 
true and good conduct. He needs some- 
thing that will lift him out of his frag- 
mentary and divided life into a life that 
is unified, that is consistently good. He 
appeals to a God of righteousness and 
eagerly responds to the call that comes 
to him to enlist on the side of right 
against evil in all its forms. In this life 
of activity directed against the wrongs of 
the world he finds salvation. 

This man, whose religion is of the 
ethical type, comes into a union with 
God, but it is a moral union, a unity of 
purpose. He is one with God in that he 
is striving to do the will of God. The 
thought of unity does not go beyond the 
conception of two persons who are one 
in purpose and desire. The emphasis 
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which he places on conduct does not 
mean that he fails to distinguish between 
the deeds of life and the character which 
gives significance to these deeds, but he 
thinks of character as something that 
must be attained through deed and that 
will surely come as an accompaniment of 
a good life. We may say, then, that 
ethically religious people are those who 
think of life in terms of conduct and to 
whom salvation means a properly di- 
rected life. 

Mystical Religion 

There are other men, however, who 
think of life in other terms: men who are 
oppressed with the finiteness of human 
life — not the limitations of its activities, 
but those of existence itself. They know 
themselves as finite, circumscribed, con- 
fined, and yet living in the presence of 
the Infinite. Infinitude is all about 
them, and yet they are shut off from this 
infinite presence by the barriers of their 
very nature. Here again we have dis- 
satisfaction, pain, and travail of soul. 
But now the contrast is between the nar- 
row limitations of the purely human and 
the infinite resources of the Eternal 
Spirit. The demand is for union with 
God. Not a moral unity of purpose, for 
that is a relation between two persons. 
The mystic wants to be taken up into the 
Divine Being in a union so close that 
there shall be no longer any conscious- 
ness of I and Thou. He cries out with 
the Psalmist, "As the hart panteth after 
the water brooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth 
for God, for the living God: When shall 
I come and appear before God ? He has 
but one desire and that is for God. He 
desires goodness, but not the goodness 



that comes by doing finite good deeds, 
the character that is built up by good 
living; but he would lose himself in the 
Infinite Goodness. He desires truth, 
but not the truth that is laboriously 
gained by the activity of the finite mind, 
bit by bit and by circuitous method, he 
would have direct intuition of all truth. 
He wants God — not companionship with 
him in a common task, not the fellowship 
of a finite being with an infinite, but the 
direct contact of spirit with spirit, so 
close and intimate that he can take the 
words of Paul literally and strictly, "It 
is not I that live but Christ who liveth 
in me." 

The mystic assures us that this which 
he craves he experiences. He does thus 
come in contact with God. And he tells 
us that he comes by this experience, not 
through any effort of his own, but that 
it is a direct bestowment of the Infinite 
himself. One may need to follow a more 
or less extended process of preparation 
before this gift can be received; but at 
last it comes, not as a reward of well- 
doing, nor as a result of striving, but as 
a pure gift, freely bestowed and pas- 
sively received. This, in fact, is the 
only way in which it can be received, for 
the whole transaction takes place in a 
realm above that in which the human life 
is lived — in a realm above sense, above 
any plane to which the knowing mind of 
man can attain. It is across the border- 
land of the Eternal, in the realm of the 
Infinite. The experience itself is of such 
a nature that it cannot be conceived in 
terms of human thought, much less can 
it be described in poor human words. 
For this is an experience which "eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard," nor the 
mind of man conceived, but such as 
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hath been revealed, directly bestowed by- 
God himself, and is an actual foretaste of 
that eternal blessedness into which the 
redeemed shall enter. 

Such then are the distinguishing fea- 
tures of these two types of religion. We 
can see them historically illustrated in 
the religions of India and of Persia. A 
single people, in some prehistoric time, 
divided, one part going eastward into 
India, the other westward into Persia. 
Originally one in language and religion, 
they developed along different lines. 
The dwellers in the fertile valleys of 
India became mystics. Their mysticism 
was of a very thoroughgoing character, 
pessimistic, world-renouncing, specula- 
tive, transcendent. For them there was 
only one thing worth while, and that was 
to get beyond the limitations and illu- 
sions of this world of appearance and to 
recognize themselves to be one with the 
only reality. 

The Persians, on the other hand, go- 
ing into a different environment, where 
they were compelled to contend earnestly 
for the preservation of their lives, de- 
veloped a different type of religion. 
They saw about them a great spiritual 
conflict. Two great spiritual hosts, each 
with its mighty leader, contended for the 
mastery. The battle was between the 
forces of good and of evil, and it raged 
furiously. God called upon all men of 
good-will to help him in the conflict. 
And in responding to that call of God 
men found salvation. 

It is well known to you how each of 
these peoples worked out its own the- 
ology. We can readily see that if these 
two types — the ethical and the mystical 
— were to develop in isolation, each un- 
modified by the other, there would 



necessarily result two systems of thought 
and two distinct conceptions of God, of 
the world, and so of religion. In the one 
case you would have an extremely prac- 
tical religion — a religion the center of 
whose thought and the realm of whose 
activities would be here in this world. 
A God would be worshiped who would be 
intensely interested in what men were 
doing and who would be the leader and 
inspirer of their activities. The salvation 
of the world would be brought to pass 
through the activities of men and women 
and would be, like all other human phe- 
nomena, a more or less gradual process. 

The mystical scheme of things would 
tend to be other-worldly. The God with 
whom the mystics meet is in a realm 
above this level of common life and they 
meet him in a manner which entirely 
transcends our common experiences. 
Salvation is an act of God in which man 
is entirely passive. Hence if the world 
is to be saved it must be saved by the 
direct act of God, not working through 
natural means, or according to natural 
law, or through human effort, but from 
a transcendent sphere, and in a trans- 
cendent manner. All that man can do 
is to fulfil certain conditions which in an 
indirect way prepare for the act of the 
Almighty. 

These are some of the characteristics 
of the different theologies that would 
arise if these types of religion should each 
develop uninfluenced by the other. In 
our day and in our land these have not 
developed in isolation, and yet we can 
recognize tendencies running through 
all Christian history which reveal these 
differing interpretations of Christianity. 

The dangers to which these types of 
religion are liable are sufficiently obvious. 
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Ethical religion, if developed too one- 
sidedly, might cease to be a religion and 
become a pure ethic. Mystical religion 
might cease to be a religion and become 
a quietistic theosophy. Either would 
be fatal. 

While I have emphasized the differ- 
ences between these two types of reli- 
gion, I would not obscure the fact that 
they have much in common. They each 
seek God, but they conceive him from 
different angles and in different ways. 
The ethical Christian thinks of God 
content-wise. He knows God in his 
activities. The mystic thinks of God as 
he is and knows him in himself. Both 
love God and declare that God is lovable, 
but the ethical man will tell you what it 
is in God that makes him lovable. The 
mystic will tell you that God draws the 
soul to himself as the magnet draws the 
iron. He will say with Augustine, 
"Thou hast made me for thyself and my 
soul is restless till it rests in thee." 

There is without doubt an element of 
mysticism in all religion, even in that of 
the ethical type. It may not be explicit. 
Every religious man may not be able to 
lay his finger upon a definite experience 
and say, "Here at this point I have come 
in contact with the Infinite directly and 
in a way that corresponds to the mystical 
claim." But we do find in the religion 
of the common man, of the average 
Christian, a certainty as to the existence 
of God that is difficult to explain unless 
there has been an actual experience of 
God. One may come to a faith in God 
as a result of a philosophical argument, 
or may feel compelled to assume the 
existence of God in order to account for 
certain facts, but that kind of faith is no 
more than a greater or less degree of 



probability. I do not think that the 
Christian faith, the faith of the common 
Christian, is of that kind at all. There is 
a note of certainty that has, so it seems 
to me, an experiential element in it. 
Nor is this all. While the ethical Chris- 
tian emphasizes activity and finds salva- 
tion by participating in a great task, yet 
there is something of a mystical nature 
involved even in this. Salvation can 
come in this way only on condition that 
the task is of such a character as to unify 
the whole life. It must comprehend all 
the aspects of one's being. Now human 
nature is such that, while it is finite, it 
has infinite implications. While limited 
in its experience, it asks questions that 
involve the whole of existence, the All; 
it has interests that can find their satis- 
faction only in the Infinite himself. If 
there is to be a task that will unify a 
human life, dominate it in all its parts, 
call into activity all its energies, satisfy 
all its interests, then that task must be 
such as involves the whole of things: it 
must be the task of God himself. It is 
such a task that the ethically religious 
man seeks and which he thinks he finds. 
But this involves constant fellowship 
with God. The task with its various 
demands must be conceived from God's 
point of view. There must be a sharing 
in the life of God in a very real way. 
Only thus can man maintain himself in 
the struggle. For the fight against evil 
is a cosmic task and can be shared in by 
finite man only as he shares in the life 
of God himself. The ethical Christian 
needs to recognize this element in his 
experience and to cultivate it, lest it be 
that, while he began as a worker to- 
gether with God, he may become so 
engrossed in the work that he forgets 
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his co-worker and comes to the place 
where he is working alone at his own 
little task, having lost the vision of the 
whole, and from there it is but a step to 
defeat and capitulation. 

My feeling is that there is implicit in 
the life of the most thoroughly ethical 
Christian an element that is fundamen- 
tally mystical and that this element 
needs to be more clearly recognized and 
more carefully cultivated. 

The mystical Christian, on the other 
hand, is not devoid of an impulse to 
activity. While he emphasizes the fact 
of union with God, from the side of being 
rather than from that of purpose, never- 
theless we have among the mystics many 
notable examples of men and women 
who, filled with this sense of union with 
God, and of his presence in their souls, 
have gone forth to the active duties of 
life with a devotion and consecration 
that nothing could daunt and which has 
been unsurpassed in human history. 
The mystical Christian does not always 
see that this activity has any direct bear- 
ing upon the ultimate fact in his religion. 
It is not always conceived as intimately 
related to the fact of his union with God, 
but is thought of as a more or less exter- 
nal condition of that union. The thing 
he is doing is not worth while in itself 
but is done for the sake of something 
else which he thinks of as being on a 
higher level. 

There have been discussions as to 
whether Jesus was a mystic or not. 
However one may think about that, we 
cannot help recognizing that Jesus had 



experiences with God as immediate and 
as intimate as those of which the mystics 
speak. But in the most mystical of the 
Gospels we hear him saying as an expla- 
nation of his own activity, "My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work." He 
found God, but he found him at work, 
and as a consequence he went to work 
with him at the same task. The God 
with whom Jesus had fellowship was not 
a static God but an active, striving God, 
engaged in the task of redeeming the 
world. And the contact of Jesus with 
God was such that this activity of the 
Father was the thing which deeply im- 
pressed him and inspired him to go forth 
and give his life in devotion to the same 
task. This is the element in Christianity 
to which the mystic needs to give atten- 
tion and which should be cultivated. 

But while I would guard against any 
such one-sided development as would 
lead to a distortion of religion, I deem 
it well that these two types of religion 
do exist side by side in every communion. 
Here are two aspects of the religious life, 
and if you and I are too small to compre- 
hend them both, each in its true propor- 
tions, let us thank God that they are 
still preserved to our common Chris- 
tianity, even though one individual may 
emphasize one aspect and another the 
other. And, further, let us each recog- 
nize the truth of the other. Variety in 
unity is a law of life. Variety in expe- 
rience and in statement of belief is what 
is to be expected so long as religion 
remains vital. A dead level of uniform- 
ity is an evidence that life has departed. 



